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EDITED BY WILLIAM J. ALLINSON. |flecting the curious contortions of the perpen- 
a eanatinlaen dicular banks in perfect reduplication, so that 
PUBLISHED WEEKLY, we could only tell by this where the water’s 
At No. 109 N. Tenth Street, Philadelphia, |edge really was. I can hardly describe the 
BY ALICE LEWIS, beauty of this reflection of every point in the 
rocks, of the green of the valleys, and of the 
Price, PAYABLE In ADVANCE, Two dollara and Fifty cents per snowy mountains in the background. 

annum, or six copies for Twelve dollars. Rage Nos. 5 cta. = At the end of the lake we again had carrioles, 
Quarterly postage on this paper, to be paid quarterly or yearly < ‘ 7 . 
tn advansh; ob the Festellin ebdvemed, 6 conta. and continued mounting up the valley of this 
roaring stream, until it expanded again into a 

peaceful lake, which is now in tront of the room 
where I am writing, with pine forests beyond, 
; , , and the wide expanse of snowy mountains, their 
Vossevangen, Sixth Month 26th.—Yesterday! summits hid in the mist. The Friends live 
morning we took the steamer Arne, about 12-| three or four miles off, and Matthias has gone 


horse power, and went fifteen miles northward ;! over to tell them we intend to be with them 
then along the fiord twenty miles or more south- | ¢o. morrow. 


west, to a place called Dalevaagen (uo town or | 


J. H. DOUGLAS AND ROBERT ALSOP IN NORWAY. 
(Continued from page 19.) 


) On our way we saw a woman making bread 
village), then about six miles in carrioles, and! of oatmeal and potatoes ; it is rolled out thin, 
about the same in boats. Matthias and Ole] and baked ou a round iron, heated over blazing 
Enochsen went with us. The first part of the| wood. The houses are roofed with birch bark 
voyage we had the wind against us, cold, with | in Jayers, and on the top a layer of turf. It is 
frequent rain. We passed for many miles amid | most curious to see these grassy roofs, garnish- 
great barren mountains or perpendicular cliffs : 


: ed with flowers, and small trees growing out of 
of granite, and some of the finest waterfalls I\them I find the brilliant stomachers of the 


have ever seen. Ore fell into the fiord Voss- | women ure made of bead-work and gilt wire or 
mark, as it were perpendicularly, like that at thread. 


Lauterbrunnen, but with far more water, and, I 
think, a fall of at least 500 feet ;—a great body | 
of water, like wreaths of silver drapery, and a 
vast quantity of steam, as from water actively 
boiling, floating away from it. Many of the 
waterfalls give motion to saw-mills. We reach- 
ed Bolstadore, where there is a comfortable 


Graven Eide, in Hardanger district, Seventh 
Munth 1st.—We started yesterday, about half- 
past nine, for Vinje in Voss, where lives Mons. 
Knudsen, who, having married tke widow 
owner of the estate, is now Mons. Vinje.* The 
meeting was held in the barn. It was very 


damp weather, and there were so many open- 
hotel. As we got therr, a salmon was brought jnvs in the wooden walls, that there was a 


in, the length of my umbrella. strong draught at our backs. It was truly in- 

This morning we went three miles to the little teresting to see the country people flocking in, 
lake which supplies the salmon stream. We to the number of 150, well packed, serious, 
passed along the roaring stream, reminding me and attentive. R. Doeg spoke first, on “* Heaven 
of the ride to Villa Séche; but the rocks, if’, jg my throne ;” then J. H. D. preached with 
possible, more savagely wild and stupendous. freedom and power on the first and great com- 
All along the road, at frequent intervals, we mandment, and the second like unto it—Endré 
found in the fissures of the schistose granite ' Jab] interpreting. He showed that to fulfil 
rocks very many plants of the beautiful rare lit-| these a new birth is needed, and then the futil- 


tle fern W oodsia— hundreds or thousands of ity of all shadowy forms will be apparent ; that 
them. At the head of the river we took a boat; —— y _ ; iomiashke 


*-* . i 
on the lake. How exquisitely clear it was, and | * The owners of land in Norway bear the name of 
so calm that the surface was like a mirror, re- their estates. 
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if we are true-hearted subjects of our Divine 
King, keeping his commandments, we cannot 
engage in carnal warfare, instanciog one or two 
cases of Friends in America, during the war. 
Another meeting was held in the evening. This 
also was well crammed, and was perhaps even | 
more favored than that in the morning. After 
it was over we had a little time with those who 
are considered Friends, and then returned to 
Vossevangen. Vinje is in a beautiful valley, 
one of the most fertile spots in the country ; we 
escended to it, I suppose, at least 1000 feet 
from Vossevangen. 

This morning we have had a ride, which re- 
minded me of the descent from the Simplon, 
but was if possible grander; and, as the snows 
are melting, the waterfalls are beyond anything 
I had ever seen. One, quite a large river, falls, 
I suppose, from 400 to 500 feet; many small 
vnes from the perpendicular rocks 1500 to 2000 
feet? Here I have found the beautiful little 
Linnzea hyperborea, and a very small lily of the 
valley; a squirrel crossed my path, and | have 
heard the cuckoo. We are turning our faces 


Roldal Meeting-house, Bolton, Seventh Month 
4th.—Roldal is at the other end of the lake, 
which is seven miles long. In most places the 
sides are so precipitous that no landing can be 
effected. As to our journey, at a wile or two 
from Kide, we took the steamer for Oddé, from 
10.30 to 6.30. With the approval of the captain, 
indeed by his desire, we had a meeting with such 
of the crew and passengers as would atteud— 
about twenty. The voyage of life was dwelt 
upon beautifully in connection with our present 
circumstances, with a good captain, and a good 
hope of reaching the end of our voyage in safe- 
ty. It was a sweet time, and we parted with 
them in much love. As we reached the lower 
part of the fiord, we came in view of the Folge 
Fond, said to be the most extensive glacier in 
Europe, fifty miles long, and very broad. At 
one place, passing almost under a rocky moun- 
tain, behind which the sun had set to us (it 
was about four o’clock,) we noticed stretching 
from the mountain’s brow over our heads a 
ficecy curdled cloud, which reflected the light 
of the sun on the Folge Fond snows (probably 
polarized) in the most beaatiful manner, red, 
green and blue, like Labrador feldspar. This 
vast deposit, ‘‘ the treasures of the snow,” is not 
very lofty ; we were told it is steadily advancing 
into the valley. At Oddé we met with a com- 
furtable hotel. After tea we had a meeting 
with the people of the house and neighborhood, 
who filled the room and passage. Only one 
Friend lives there. We were very glad of this 
opportunity, which was unexpected by us, but 
K. D. and R. D. knew what might be done; 
and we trust the good Lord was ia his mercy 
present with us. 

We breakfasted early; then went two miles 


| 
directly southward, seventy miles to Roldal. 
} 


REVIEW. 


to the lake, which we traversed ; then in carri- 
oles, eighteen or twenty miles, ascending the 
course ef a roaring river, which continually re- 
ceived tribute from the melting snows on the 
heights. Two of these cataracts were very fine. 
One, at Hildal, was invisible at a distance for 
the clouds of spray ; another, from the mountain 
on the opposite side of the valley (say 200 yards 
wide) must have fallen 400 feet, and was 250 
feet broad when it reached the ground. At 
length we reached the snow line, up to which 
we had a capital new road, made by blasting. 
For a while we were able to continue upon it, 
with crossing small portions of snow, the men 
drawing the empty carrioles over it; but at last 
all trace of the rcad was covered, and we had 
to descend into the valley, and mount from 
thence to the summit; J. H. D. on a horse, and 
the rest with our luggage on sledges. We had 
seven wiles of sledging, following the course of 
the valleys. The men were very attentive to 
prevent the sledye from slipping, and the snow, 
since the rain, was in the dense granular state, 
so that the horses bad a good foothold. We 
were told it was fifty feet deep in some parts of 
the valley. We passed along a sweet little lake 
of melted snow, with little icebergs floating in 
it, as set in emerald; the depth to which the 
eye could penetrate its crystal waters being 
limited only by the light. We reached this 
place in thankfulness and safety, 

This morning the Friends came together, 
about twenty men and twenty women, besides 
a few children. J. H. D. addressed to them 
the word of Christian encouragement in their 
isolated position, speaking on the passage, “ The 
Lord is nigh to those who are of a broken heart, 
and saveth such as be of a contrite spirit.” 
Many were in tears before he spoke. KE. D. 
and R. D. also spoke. There is a dear blind 
old woman among them, whose spirit and in- 
fluence are very precious. I did not say, that 
on reaching Oudé we found a Friend from Rol- 
dal waiting to inform us that the road was prac- 
ticable. This was a part of our captain Endré 
Dahl’s arrangements, and we were accompanied 
to Roldal by the Friend—a hardy mountaineer, 
who, they say, can catch the wild game on foot, 
but a tender-spirited man, and full of love. 

We have had another good meeting with 
these dear people. J. H. D. addressed them 
on the text, ‘* Behold how good and how pleas- 
ant,’ &c., speaking on the need of each fulfil- 
ing their several service. To the mothers he 
adduced the example of his own dear mother, 
who had so early devoted him in prayer to the 
Lord; some who might be called to the public 
ministry of the Word, he exhorted not to quench 
the spirit ; and that none should put off the work 
of grace. E. D. and R. D. spoke also, and R. 
D. closed in prayer. Amongst these rocks and 
mountains the Lord has dear children, but they 
have a very poor temporal prospect. E. D. 
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has been just telling me that this morning he{ continues to be an imposing spectacle. But 
heard a roar, and on looking up saw the smoke | it was affecting to see some of the old trees 


of a downfall of rocks, which, on inquiry, he 
found fell very near a barn, the dwelling-house 
having been removed in consequence of its 
dangerous position, but not safe now. And 
when we were on the fiord we heard arumbling, 
and io a few moments saw a smoke on the 
heights, as of fire; but the sight of rolling rocks 
showed what it was. Probably they were loosen- 
ed by the frost, and the thawing snow set them 
at liberty. We seem never out of the sound of 
the roar of waters or out of the sight of snow, 
which we are told has not been so much for 
fifty years. A few patches come down to the 
level of the lake; but 1 suspect we are very 
high here, as a river leaves us, taking the 
waters of the lake down to Szevde, where we 
are to go to-morrow. 


(To be continued.) 
te - 


AN AFTERNOON AT CAMBRIDGE AND A MORN- 
ING AT OXFORD. 
BY J. J. GURNEY. 
No. V. 
(Continued from page 50.) 

A Morning at Oxrorp.—We arose the 
next morning at a tolerably early hour, and sal- 
lied forth—the weather being fine for a stroll 
before breakfast. Anna and Susan accompanied 
us, and our walk was very agreeable. 

We first came to Christ Church, the monu.- 
ment of Cardinal Wolsey’s munificence, and 
repaired to the Cathedral, where they were 
nearly finishing their morning service. I was 
ready to think that the young men who came 
out after the service were of a more sober cast 
than those whom I used to see rush out of the 
chapel five and twenty years ago. Qur chief 
object on visiting the cathedral was to look at 
the statue of Dean Cyril Jackson. As one en- 
ters the Cathedral, one has a fine view of the 
venerable old gentleman, sitting in state be- 
tween two pillars, and surveying from his 
throne the arches and aisles of his gloomy do- 
main. The statue, by Chantry, is very fine, 
and wonderfully likethe man. Dr. Cyril Jack- 
son was a person of extraordinary parts, re- 
markable, I believe, for a mixture of dignity 
and kindness with a mixture of dry humor. 
He possessed unbounded authority in the Col- 
lege—being well versed in the art of govern- 
ment, and engaged both the reverence and love 
of the students. He was tutor to King George 
1V., when Prince of Wales, and to the Duke of 
York, both of whom he used to treat with that 
honest familiarity which was rendered the more 
admissible by his determination to receive no 
favor at their hands. He repeatedly refused 


- to be made a Bishop—and died in retirement. 


Christ Church meadow can never be visited 
without much pleasure. The magnificent ave- 
nue of elms, which probably knows no rival, 





shattered by the storm, lopped by the axe, and 
ready to perish. Alas, for the instability of 
all things temporal! How impossible to replace 
the elms of Christ Church ! 

The view of the stout square tower of Merton 
College, and of the far more elegant one of 
Magdalen, is very striking from the walk under 
the elms. We proceeded by Merton College 
into High Street, which I think I shall always 
admire as the most beautiful of streets,—partly 
because of the old colleges on each side, and 
Magdalen Tower at the end of it, and partly 
because of its sweeping curve, which, to my 
eye, is peculiarly pleasing. The splendid edi- 
fice of All Souls, St. Mary’s Church, and the 
square of Radcliffe Library, cannot be passed 
through without some elevating emotions, and 
the schools, with their several inscriptions, have 
a traly venerable and Athenian air. Finally,a 
walk through Broad Street, past the Clarendon 
press, the Theatre, and Trinity and Baptist 
Colleges, brought us to our inn, and our break- 
fast. 

Adorned as Cambridge is with new buildings, 
we were forced to confess that, in point of scale, 
grandeur and classic beauty, Oxford is far the 
superior. It is, indeed, a delightful city, ren- 
dered peculiarly pleasant by the intermixture of 
broad streets, noble buildings, and extensive 
gardens. We returned, after breakfast, to the 
Radcliffe Library, from the roof of which very 
handsome edifice there is quite an enchanting 
coup d’eil, which fully justifies this deserip- 
tion. As we moved round the roof from but- 
tress to buttress, we quite feasted on the clas- 
sie scene which surrounced us on every side. 
The inside of Radcliffe Library furnished some 
objects of great interest. It is a library of 
medicine and natural history, with the exception 
of a few theological books. Amongst these 
there are two bibles well worthy of particular 
notice. The first is a most finished and delicate 
manuscript of the Hebrew Scriptures, exqui- 
sitely illuminated. The second is Dr. Kenni- 
cott’s own manuscript, from which was pub- 
lished his Hebrew Bible, With collations. He 
was, | suppose, one of the most industrious of 
men, for he is said to have collated 6000 He- 
brew manuscripts. And this copy from which 
his great work was printed affords an evidenes 
that the Genius of Order came to the assistance 
of bis industry. A slip, containing a single 
verse of printed Hebrew, is pasted on the top 
of every blank space, and below those slips the 
Doctor has notified all the various readings, 
with a neatness and beauty of penmanship 
which are quite uncommon. He is said to 
have been taught writing by his father, who 
was a merchant's clerk. From this work of 
elaborate assiduity we turned to some of the 
ever varied, ever easy sports of nature—a 
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thousond admirable specimens collected and ar- 
ranged in beautiful order, of marbles, alabasters, 
gypsums, lavas, porphyries, agates, Ke. The 
collection was made and presented to the U niver- 
sity by Corse, the Italian Naturalist. The va- 
rious beauty of these stones, which are all fine- 
ly polished, almost overwhelms the mind with a 
sense of the profusion with which God has scat- 
tered his ornaments among created things— 
even where they lie deeply hidden from the eye 
of man. 

‘Fall many a gem of pufest ray serene 

The dark unfathomed caves of ocean bear, 

Full many a flower is born to blush unseen, 

And waste its sweetness on the desert air.” 

I now proposed to make a call upon Dr. 
Macbride, the Master of Magdalen Hall. He 
married the sister of our friend Harriet Alexan- 
der, and though I had never seen him, I had 
carried on through her that sort of communica- 


REVIEW. 


no great use to the resident members of the 
University. Persons engaged in authorship 
often came from a distance, and obtained a free 
access to its almost innumerable treasures. 
Soon after be was speaking of Dr. Buckland, 
the well-known professor of geology. 

Mc Bride—* Dr. Buckland still considers 
the conclusions of Geology too loose and unde- 
fined to be argued on as certainties. For my 
own part, however, [ have no difficulty in re- 
conciling these conclusions with the first chap- 
ter of Genesis. We are to remember that the 
chapter was written chiefly as an introduction 
to the moral history of man.” 

I asked him whether he regarded the days of 
Moses as long periods of years, or whether he 
did not rather think that the first two verses of 
Genesis afforded full scope for the discoveries 
of this popular science. He fully assented to 
the latter opinion, and I was quite pleased to 


tion with him which justified, and even de-|find him in full agreement on this point with 


manded, the visit. 
character of much literary acquirement, as well 
as talent, and, what is better, of decided piety. 
He has supported the Bible Society at Oxford 
with a noble spirit of independence, and I be- 
lieve the institution still flourishes under his 
hand. One of the great advantages of this ex- 
cellent Society is, that it opens an easy door of 
cowmunication between persons who have no 
previous acquaintance with each other, but who 
are acting In @ very important respect on a 
common principle. Doctor McBride occupies 
a capital house in the quadrangle of his hall. 
We found him at home, and, with his lady, he 
received us very courteously. I had seot him 
a copy of my Biblical Notes, which I was 
pleased to find had met his approbation, and 
we soon fell into conversation. He told me 
that the number of religious young men in the 


He is a man who bears the} Pr. Chalmers, as well as with our own senti- 


ments. 
om ——>eg-o— 
For Friends’ Review. 
THE LIFE OF GOD IN THE SOUL. 

“ And an highway shall be there, and a way, and it shall 
be called the way of holiness; the unclean shall not 
pass over it, but it shall be for those, the wayfaring 
men, though fools shall not err therein.” Isatan 
XxxvV. 8. 


Christianity, or the life of God in the soul of 
man, has always appeared to the unregenerate 
mind paradoxical and contradictory; ever ag- 
gressive yet non-resistant; ever “‘ going forth 
conquering and to conquer,” yet ever despised 
and trampled upon; ever dying, yet ever liv- 
ing; always burning, yet never consumed ; its 
mysteries and its consolations ever open “ to the 
babe and suckling” yet inaccessible to the 
“wise and prudent ;”’ its evidences of life never 


University was increasing, and that many of! more apparent and vigorous than amid desola- 
them bore the stamp of sober piety. One| tion and death; its hopes never more glorious 
preacher at Oxford, known to both of us, flies; than when ali appear to be lost ; and finally, its 
high in doctrine, and holds out glowing expec-| victory never more complete than when nailed 
tations of the outward reign of the Messiah,| tothe Cross. Amid these seemingly conflicting 
even venturing to declare ix what year he may | truths, the unsanetified mind, in its efforts to 
be expected to appear. reconcile them, hopelessly wanders as in a laby- 
Mc Bride —“ These new fancies are much to} rinth, new traversing this plausible yet devious 
be regretted. Persons who occupy their specu-! path, now another still more divergent, till ex- 
Jative powers with calculations of the year of} hausted by its own futile endeavors, it sinks 
Christ’s coming, may easily forget to prepare) either in despair or utter disbelief. 
themselves for the event (whenever he may be} The religious history of every mind in search 
pleased to come) by watchfulness and prayer.| after Truth, though it may present details of 
Such persons, instead of preaching the home}trials peculiar to itself, will also furnish so 
truths of practical Christianity, convert religion} many points of resemblance to that of others, 
into a sort of romance.” as to leave no doubt, that here as well as else- 
The Doctor now put on his cap and gown, | where. like causes have produced like effeets ; 
and kindly guided us to the New Press. As!anod we invariably fiod when, after deep though 
we walked along we enjoyed some agreeable| fruitless research carried on in our will, the 
intereourse, and I soon found him to be an} Living-Way has through divine mercy been 
ecute and well-informed, yet unaffected, person. |shown to us, side issues and bye-paths are for- 
He t:ld us that the Bodleian Library bad now|saken, and the heart revels in the glories of its 
increased to a great extent, but that it was of !mew-found treasure, admiring most of all that 
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REVIEW. 69 


it should have lain so long concealed within its | faith to be the “ substance of things hoped for,” 


reach. 

The age in which we are living is confessedly 
a remarkable one, whether we look at itina 
social, religious, or scientific point of view; a 
day in which the powers of darkness and death 
appear to be marshalling themselves in fearful 
array against the Lamb of God and His follow- 
ers; the battle is already raging around as, 
“with confused noise,” and while we may 
thankfully confess that the slain of the Lord 
are many, the slain of the great adversary of 
our race are more. 

The militant Church of Christ in some re- 
spects resembles Jerusalem, just prior to its final 
demolition,—torn with dissensions within its 
own enclosure; its members perish with hun- 
ger—its delegated shepherds, through unfaith- 
fulness and unwatchfulness, fail to extend and 
to minister to their flocks that spiritual care 
and sustenance designed by the great Head of the 
Church. Lo this condision it offers but a feeble 
resistance to the powerful, unwearied adversary 
without the gates. In many places the walls 
are broken down and leveled to the ground ; 
torrents of abuses and corruptions are rushing 
in, while openly, in other places, the hand of 


- friendship is extended across the ramparts, as 


if to show that the broad line of distinction 
between the world and the professing church 
need no longer separate them. 

Notwithstanding this discouraging aspect of 
things around us, we freely admit that there are 
still preserved those who, from sincere convie- 
tions, are fearlessly contending for the Truth, 
and others quietly suffering for it; who, having 
received mercy themselves, are constrained to 
raise up a standard in behalf of the righteous- 
ness once delivered to the saints—to sound an 
alarm in the camp of the professed followers of 
Christ, and to invite a rally around the ancient, 
yet ever new and glorious, truths of the Gospel, 
which were, after a long night of apostacy, 
brought home to the hearts of men, by the 
preaching and other ministry of such men as 
Fox, Barclay, Penington and Penn. We can 
but think that there are still those whose spirits 
are pressing through the crowd of difficulties 
surrounding them into the kingdom and para- 
dise of God, and who would invite others into 
this new and living way, in which they have 
found victory over some of their soul’s enemies, 
and who sincerely yet reverently believe that in 
the Lord’s time aud way, e»mplete victory shall 
crown their efforts—a way in which they have 
found many crosses, but as many crowns—but 
withal a way of quietness and blessed assurance 
forever to them who are faithful to continue 
therein. For these have not found the “‘ way ”’ 


‘one thing and the assurance another, but have 


found them to be one and inseparable ; these 
have not found the “way” one thing and 
faith in the way another, but have found 


as well as the ‘evidence of things not seen,’ 
and to be indissolubly joined to the “ way,” 
who may, therefore, exclaim in the language of 
the Apostle—“ This is our victory, even our 
faith.” 

There are many voices in the world erying— 
“Lo! here is Christ, lo! He is there ; ;” but the 
injunction, Go ye not after them, is now, as 
then, of infinite importance, and equally to be 
obeyed, for the same reason, for ‘‘ behold the 
Kingdom of Heaven is within you ;” and while 
we might reasonably anticipate that discordant 
voices on so grave a question could hardly find 
place in our Society, yet here also can the dis- 
ciplined ear discern the feeble bleating of the 
Lord’s flock, invited to partake of pasture where 
it cannot be found, and finally left to itself to 
retrace its steps, or to escape to other folds 
and other shepherds of man’s ordaining and 
appointment. 

We do not find it our place to go into ex- 
tended remarks concerning the causes which 
have produced this state of things. Much has 
already been written about “innovations,” 
“ breaches of discipline,” and “ departure from 
ancient principles ;’’ and yet the “ hurt of the 
daughter of my people i is not healed.” Crimi- 
nation and recrimination have usurped the 
place of the beautiful Gospel order of restora- 
tion, as applied either t» individuals or organ- 
ized bodies—and forgetting the beam that is ia 
our own eye, we sinfully stretch forth the hand 
to remove the mote that is in our brother’s eye ; 
for while it is brotherly and Christian to exhort, 
to counsel, to reprove in a restoring spirit, it is 
unchristian, as well as discourteous, to say, in 
the expressive language of our conduct, “Stand 
by thyself, come not near to me, for [ am holier 
than thou.”* Thus we fear deep seated preju- 
dice has, in some instances, exalted itself into 
revelation, until seme who occupy the position 
of overseers of the flock and delegated shep- 
herds have insensibly, yet surely, lost their hold 
upon the affections of their charge, who are left 
to wander upon the barren mountains of an 
empty profession, with an idea that beyond the 
pale of our own Society there is no safety, and 
I had almost said no salvation, and in it the 
poor satisfaction to be called the children of 
Abraham, and that, too, without Abraham’s pat- 
rimony, viz: his faith. 

To satisfy the eravings of these dear lambs 
of the flock, some, professedly with good motives, 
not bold enough to leap the walls of conven- 
tional Quakerism, and to persuade others to do 
so, hope to supply the deficiency through a class 
of religious reading, whose manifest tendency is 
to build up a superficial faith in the great and 
saving truths of Christiauvity, thus leading many 
seeking minds to suppose that a mere historical 





* Iga. lxv. 5. 
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belief in the coming and death of our Saviour 
is sufficient to effect the salvation of their souls. * 
The tendency of such views is specious in the 
extreme. Henee arises from this subtle spirit, 
as specious as it is active, having its origin in 
the unsanctified and unredeemed heart of man, 
deriving its strength and support from its un- 
subdued aud restless nature—the new yet old 
machinery to réjuvinate and galvanize into ae- 
tive life what they would deem the effete body 
of Quakerism. From hence also may spring a 
desire to make our silent meetings, Bible meet- 
ings, where the gift of teaching may oceupy 
he place of the ministry, where wordy exhor- 
tations deduced from Scripture readings and 
expoundings may form the rule and silence the 


exception. + 


* Our correspondent states his case stron gly—too 
strongly, as we trust. The existence of specious 
views of dangerous tendency must be admitted, and 
this will ever be the case in minds or communities 
where an excitement in reference to religion shall be 
greater than the progress in religion. We have so often 
listened to vague charges of defection which did not 
exist in the classes so arraigned, that we prefer the 
inculcation of the right to the imputation of error. 
The idea that mere historical belief is *‘ sufficient to 
effect salvation,” bas never, we think, characterized 
any class of the members of the Society of Friends. 
But where there is a desire afier holiness unaceom- 
panied with unreserved dedication of soul, a false 
rest of some kind will be found, and the danger lies, 
not so much in the erroneous theory, as in the un- 
dutiful reserve which renders acceptable a false pro- 
position by which the cross and the full surrender of 

se heart and its affections may be eluded. To de- 
part from evil is “the highway of the upright;” to 
live in the practice of the Divine will, is a marvellous 
theological ey€é salve; to walk by faith 1a the dear 
Son of God, is a great rectifier of a weak theoretic 
faith. Our Lord declared that if any man will do 
the will of God, “he shall know of the doctrine.” 

There is much of weighty counsel in our corres- 
pendent’s paper. Ep. Rev. 


7 If any find it profitable to meet together for the} he had sought to be 


needing of the Scriptures, let them do so. But let 
us never be deprived of the regular meeting for 
worship, where the only order or arrangement is to 
wait upon God—to draw nigh unto Him—where He 
is to order the vocal service if there be any. The 
form of silence may be abused, and will be by those 
who use it only as a form. It may be a cover for 
hypocrisy, worldliness and carnal thoughts; but the 
fault lies not in the mode but in the absence of worship. 
The Quaker ideal of a church gathering is, in our 
view, the highest and the best. It furnishes a sure 
mode of access to the place of prayer, and we know that 
through successive generations it has been signally 
owned by the gracious and sensible Presence of the 
adorable Head, who has not failed to miaister to the 
spiritual need of bis seeking children. Let Chris- 
tians read the Bible together—let them speak to- 
gether of the Lord’s great goodness—let them pray 
together. In a day when the people said, a is yain 
to serve God,” the prophet wrote approvingly, “Then 
they that feared the Lord spoke often one ” another, 
atid the Lord hearkened and beard it, and a book of 
remembrance was written before him for them that 
feared the Lord and that thought upon bis name: 
and they shall be mine, saith the Lord of hosts, in 
that day when I make up my jewels.” Ed. Rey. 
(To be continued.) 


REVIEW. 
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JOHN ROBERTS. 
BY J. GREENLEAF WHITTIER. 
Concluded from page 55.) 

The constable, obeying the summons, came to 
the inn, at the door of which the landlady met 
him. “What do you here!” cried the good 
woman, ‘“‘ when honest John is going to be sent 
to prison? Here, come along with me.” The 
constable, nothing loath, followed her into a 
private room, where she concealed him. Word 
was sent to the Bishop that the constable was 
not to be found ; and the Prelate, telling Roberts 
he could send him to jail in the afternoon, dis- 
miased him until evening. At the hour ap- 
pointed, the latter waited upon the Bishop, and 
found with him only one priest and a lay gen- 
tleman. The priest begged the Bishop to be 
allowed to discourse with the prisoner; and, 
leave being granted, he began by telling Rob- 
erts that the knowledge of the Scriptures had 
made him mad, and it was a great pity he bad 
ever seen them. 

‘Thou art an unworthy man,” said the 
Quaker, “and I'll not dispute with thee. If 
the knowledge of the Scriptures has made me 
mad, the knowledge of the sack-pot hath almost 
made thee mad; and if we two madmen should 
dispute about religion, we should make mad 
work of it.” 

“An’t please you, my Lord,” said the scan- 
dalized Priest, “ he says I’m drunk.” 

The Bishop asked Roberts to repeat his 
words; and, instead of reprimanding him, as 
the priest expected, was so much amused that 
he held up his hands and laughed; where- 
upon, the offended inferior took « hasty leave. 
The Bishop, who was evidently glad to be rid 
of him, now turned to Roberts, and com- 
plained that he had dealt hardly with him, 
in telling him, before so many gentlemen, that 
tray him by professions of 
friendship, in order to send him to prison ; and 
that, if he had not done as he did, people would 
have reported him as an encovrager of the 
Quakers. “But now, John,” said the good 
Prelate, ‘‘ I'll burn the warrant against you be- 
fore your face.”” “ You know, Mr. Burnet,” 
he continued, addressing his attendant, “ that 
a Ring of Bells may ‘be made of excellent 
metal, “but they may be out of tune ; so we may 
say of Johu; he isa man of as good metal as 
I ever met with, but quite out of tune.” 

“Thou may’st well say so,” quoth Roberts, 
** for I can’t tune after thy pipe.” 

The inferior clergy were by no means so 
lenient as the Bishop. They regarded Koberts 
as the Ringleader of Dissent, an impracticable, 
obstinate, contumacious heretic, not only re- 
fusing to pay them tithes himself, but encoursg- 
ing others to the same course. Hence, they 
thought it necessary to visit upon him the full 
rigor of the law. His crops were taken from 
his field, and his cattle from his yard. He was 











often committed to the jail, where, on one oc 
casion, he was kept, with many others, fora 
long time, through the malice of the jailer, who 
refused to put the names of his prisoners in 
the Calendar, that they might have a hearing. 
But the spirit of the old Commonwealth’s man 
remained steadfast. When Justice George, at 
the Ram in Cirencester, told him he must con- 


form, and go to church, or suffer the penalty of | 


the law, he replied, that he had heard indeed 
that some were formerly whipped out of the 
Temple, but he had never heard of any being 
whipped in. The Justice, pointing, through 
the open window of the inn, at the church 
tower, asked him what that was. “ Thou may’st 
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Henssafhemiet! s life, he was interred at the foot 
of his own orchard, in Siddington, a spot he 
had selected for a burial ground long befure, 
where neither the foot of a priest nor the shad- 
ow of a steeple-house could rest upon his grave. 

In closing our notice of this pleasant old nar- 
rative, we may remark that the light it sheds 
upon the antagonistic religious parties of the 
time is calculated to dissipate prejudices, and 
correct misapprehensions, common alike to 
Churchmen and Dissenters. The genial humor, 
sound sense, and sterling virtues of ihe Quaker 
farmer, should teach the one class that poor 
James Nay! er, in his craziness and folly, was 
not a fair representative of his sect; while the 





call it a daw-house,” answered the ine wrrigible | kind nature, the hearty appreciation of good- 


Qaaker, ‘Dost thou not see how the jack-| 
daws flock about it?” 

Sometimes it happened that the clergyman 
was also a magistrate, and united in his own 
person the authority of the State and the zeal 
of the Church. Justice Parsons, of Glouces- 
ter, was a functionary of this sort. He wielded 
the sword of the spirit on the Sabbath against 
Dissenters, and on week days belabored them 
with the arm of flesh and the constable’s staff. 
At one time he had between forty and fifty of 
them locked up in Gloucester Castle, among 
them Roberts and his sons, on the charge of at- 
tending Conventicles. But the troublesome 
prisoners baffled his vigilance, and turned their 
prison into a meeting, and held their Conventi 
cles in defiance of him. The Reverend Jus- 
tice pounced upon them on one eceasion, with 
his attendants. An old, gray-haired man, 
formerly a strolling fencing-master, was preach- 
ing when he came in.* The Justice laid hold 
of him by his white locks, and strove to pull 
him down, but the tall fencing-master stood 
firm and spoke on; he then tried to gag him, 
but failed in that also. He demanded the 
names of the prisoners, but no one answered 
him. A voice (we fancy it was that of our old 
friend Roberts) called out: “The Devil must 
be hard put to it to have his drudgery done, 


ness, and the generosity and candor, of Bishop 
Nicholson, should convince the other class that 
a prelate is not necessarily, and by virtue of his 
mitre, a Laud ora Bonner. The Dissenters of 
the seventeenth century may well be forgiven 
for the asperity of their 1 nguage; men whose 
ears had been cropped because they would not 
recognize Charles I. as a blessed martyr, and 
his scandalous son as the head of the Church, 
could scarcely be expected to make discrimina- 
tions, or suggest palliating circumstances, 
favorable to any class of their adversaries. To 
use the homely but apt simile of McFingal, 
“ The will’s confirmed by treatment horrid, 

As hides grow harder when they’re curried.” 
They were wronged, and they told the world of 
it. Unlike Shakspeare’s cardinal, they did not 
die without a sign. They branded, by their 
fierce epithets, the foreheads of their persecu- 
tors more deeply than the sheriff's hot iren did 
their own. If they lost their ears, they enjoyed 
the satisfaction of making those of their op- 
pressors tingle. Knowing their persecutors to 
be in the wrong, they did not always iuquire 
whether they themselves had been entirely 
right, and had done no unrequired works of 
supererogation by the way of ‘ testimony” 
against their neighbors’ mode of —— 
And so from pillory and whipping-post, from 


when the Priests must leave their pulpits to] prison and scaffold, they sent forth their wail 


turn informers against poor prisoners.””’ The 
Justice obtained a list of the names of the pris- 
oners, made out on theircommitment, and, taking 
it for granted that all were still present, issued 
warrants for the collection of fines by levies upon | 
their estates. Among the names was that of a 
poor widow, who had been discharged, and was 
living, at the time the clerical Magistrate swore 
she was at the meeting, twenty miles distant 
from the prison. 

Soon alter this event, our old friend fell sick. | 
He had been discharged from prison, but his| 
sons were still confined. ‘I'he eldest had leave, 
however, to attend him in his illness, and he 
bears his testimony that the Lord was pleased 
to favor his father with His living presence in 








his last moments. In keeping with the sturdy ‘i 


’ 


and execration, their miserere and anathema, 
and the sound thereof has reached down to our 
day. May it never wholly die away until, 
the world over, the forcing of conscience is re- 
garded as a crime against humanity, and a usur- 


pation of God's prerogative. But abhorring, as 


we must, persecution under whatever pretext 
itis employed, we are not, therefore, to conclude 
that all perseeutors were bad and unfeeling 
men. Many of their severities, upon which we 
now look back with horror, were, beyond a ques- 
tion, the result of an intense anxiety for the 
well. being of immortal souls, endangered by 
the poison which, in their view, heresy was 
casting into the waters of life. Coleridge, ia 
one of the moods of mind which traversed in 
imagination the vast circle of human experi- 
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ence, reaches this point in bis “Table-Talk.” | away the Comforter” (“ even the Spirit of Truth 
“It would require,” says he, “stronger argu-| which procecdeth from the Father”) “ will not 


ments than any [ have seen, to convince me that 
men in authority have not a right, involved in an 
imperative duty, to deter those under their eon- 
trol from teaching or countenancing doctrines 
which they believe to be damnable, end even 
to punish with death those who violate such 
prohibition.” It would not be very difficult 
for us to imagine a tender-hearted Inquisitor of 
this stamp, stifling his weak compassion for the 
shrieking wretch under bodily torment, by his 
strong pity for souls in danger of perdition 
from the sufferer’s heresy. We all koow with 
what satisfaction the gentle-spirited Melancthon 
heard of the burning of Servetus, and with 
what zeal he defended it. The truth is, the 
notion that an intellectual recognition of cer- 
tain dogmas is the essential condition of salva- 
tion, lies at the bottom of all intolerance in mat- 
ters of religion. Under this impression, men 
are apt to forget that the great end of Christi- 
anity is Love, and that Charity is its crowning| 
virtue ; they overlook the beautiful significance 
of the parable of the heretic Samaritan and the 
orthodox Pharisee ; and thus, by suffering their 
speculative opipions of the next world to make 
them uncharitable and crael in this, they are 
really the worse for them, even admitting them 
to be true. : 
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‘ELIGIOUS Tracts IN Foreign Lan- 
GUAGES.—lIt is interesting to notice that the 
printing committee of London Yearly Meeting, 
in their care to provide printed matter in yarious 
foreign languages for distribution at the Paris 
Exposition, have issued two thousand copies in 
French of the treatise “On the Christian doctrine 
of the Holy Spirit,’”’—and one thousand copies 
in Jtalian. The clear enunciation of this doc- 
trine was the first mission of the early Friends 
before they were organized into a Society, and 
with this cardinal doctrine distinctly recog- 
nized and religiously acted upon, they would 
have been well content, fully relying upon it 
to lead into all truth. We are glad to see our 
friends true to this principle, and up to the 
emergencies of their day in presenting it to the 
general conscience of mankind. An intelligent 
faith in the offices of Christ and in the atoning 
efficacy of his death, necessarily involves a faith 


come unto you.” ‘“ When He, the Spirit of 


Truth, is come, he will guide you into all 
Truth.” Let no one presume to say that 
Friends of the present day forsake or lightly 
hold this vital doctrine. To say so were in 
effect to say that their mission is ended—more 
properly, is abandoned. We do not hold it in- 
dependent of, but as a part of salvation by 
Christ—the glorious result of His sacrificial 
death. The same Friends have also printed for 
distribution in Paris, in French, in German, 
Italian and Danish, “A plea on bebalf of 
Liberty of Conscience, addressed to those in 
authority in the several governments of Eu- 
rope.” This important book will be placed in 
the hands of representative men of the differ- 
ent nations ; and we think the distribution will 
not fail to do good. 


+ +0 


Tracts AND LEAFLETS.—We have received 
with pleasure a packet of small tracts and leaf- 
lets for letters published by the Tract Associa- 
tion of Friends, West Gardiner, Maine, for sale 
by the Secretary F. Wordsworth, and obtaina- 
ble by orders addressed to him as above. We 
copy the following beautiful leaflet, No. 2 of 
the series. 


THE SURE REFUGE. 
“Trust Him at all timgs.” Psat Ixii. 8. 
Oh! I know the hand that is guiding me 
Through the shadow to the light; 
And I know that all betiding me 
Is meeted out aright. 
I know that the thorny path I tread 
Is ruled with a golden line ; 
And I know that the darker life’s tangled thread, 
The brighter the rich design. 


When faints and fails each wilderness hope, 
And the lamp of faith burns dim, 

Ob! I know where to find the honey-drop— 
On the bitter chalice brim. 

For I see, though veiled from my mortal sight, 
God’s plan is all complete ; 

Though the darkness at present be not light, 
And the bitter be not sweet. 


I can wait till the dayspring shall overflow 
The night of pain and care; 
For I know there’s a blessing for every woe, 
A promise for every prayer. 
Yes, I feel that the Hand which is holding me, 
Will ever hold me fast; 
And the strength of the Arms that are folding me, 
Will keep me to the last. 
Crewpson. 


0 + 


The SuMMARY OF NEWS is omitted this week, 


in the * unspeakable gift’ consequent thereon,| owing to the absence of Alice Lewis. We take 
for he himself bears this testimony: “It is ex-|t his occasion to call attention to the value and 
pedieat for you that I go away,—for if I go not! aceu acy of her weekly condensations. 
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NorweGian Frrenps.—Frequent reference | A Peace Committee was appointed to act in con- 
has been made in the Review to Friends in| nection with those of other Yearly Meetings, 
Norway. The Church in that land owes its; twoof their numberas an Executive Committee. 
origin to the convincements on board a prison |The sum of $800 was appropriated to their use. 
ship in English waters near the commencement | Our dear friend David Hunt, in returning the 
of the present century. ‘The little book by/ credentials given him for religious service in 
George W. Richardson, on “ The rise and pro- | Europe, made a report of his visit, which is 
gress of the Society Friends in Norway, regards | said to have possessed great interest. 

Kooch Jacobson as the first Norwegian Friend. The time of the commencement of Iowa 
He was captured in 1808 by a British frigate, and| Yearly Meeting was changed to begin with 
with others (Danes and Norwegians) retained as| meetings for worship on the first First day in 
prisoners till 1814. Several of these captives} Ninth month. We advise our friends to note 


were remarkably led by the Spirit of God in 
the way of holiness, and at length, through a 
copy of Barclay’s Apology in Danish, they be- 


this change in their “ books of meetings.” 
| Su asia 


| Meetinos 1n CANADA.—At the late Yearly 


came aware that there were people in England | Meeting the time of bolding subordinate meet- 
who believed as they did. Their prison ship | ings was referred to a committee, who were 
became a floating Beth-El,—but the history is unable, from want of time, to digest the subject 


known to most of our readers. 
The following passage in the London General 
Epistle of 1653 shows that witnesses for the 


so as to present a permanent arrangement. 
Some changes were made, as follows : 
West Lake QuarTerRLy Meertina to be 


Truth were found in Norway at a much earlier | changed to West Lake four months Meeting—to 


date. 


be held at Kingston the first Seventh day in 


‘Here were some tender Friends from Dantzick,}Second month, at Bloomfield the Seventh-day 


Frizeland, Holland, Norway, Scotlaod, Ireland, and 
from America. And we understand that Friends 
keep up their meetings in Turkey. And some 
Friends are going to the Yearly Meeting in Holland. 
And there is another Yearly Meeting to be held at 
Dantzick ; by which we understand that they are 
in unity, and the Lord’s blessed Presence is among 
them, and his Truth spreads and prospers.” 


— — 


Conciusion oF Iowa YEARLY Meetina.— 
The meeting closed on Third-day the 1Uth inst., 
at 5} o’clock,P. M. We have received few 


additional particulars. Susanna Edwards, of | 


Indiana, should have been named among the 
accredited ministers. The meeting is consid- 
ered to have been a season of Divine favor, the 
solemn overshadowing of which was at times 
unusually felt. One of the visitors expressed 
his grateful conviction that this Yearly Meeting 
was “a living branch of the living Vine.” 
One Friend writes: ‘‘The Meeting for Disci- 
pline opened with solemn thanksgiving and 
prayer, and I believe the presence and presi- 
dency of the great Head of the Church were 
continued in large measure from sitting to sit- 
ting, to the sweet impressive close.” Several 
appointed meetings were satisfactorily held, in 
addition to those already reported,—one for the 
children, one for colored people, &c. Four meet- 
ings for worship were held on First-day, two in 
the house and two outside; 6000 persons present. 





preceding the Yearly Meeting, and at Farmers- 
ville the first Seventh-day in Tenth month. 
The Meeting of Ministers and Elders to be held 
on Sixth-day previous. 

YonceE SrreET QuARTERLY MEETING,—to 
be held in Sixth month, on the Seventh-day 
following the second First-day. Meeting for 
Ministers and Elders the day previous, at 4 
o'clock, P. M. (We infer that in other months 
it will be held as stated in the Book of Meet- 
ings.) 

CANADA YEARLY MeeETING, at Pickering, 
Canada West, on the last Sixth-day in Sixth 
month, at 11 o’clock, A. M. The Meeting for 
Ministers and Elders the previous day, at same 
hour. 


viétiatbaliglinairains 

Western YEARLY MEETING convened on 
the 16th inst. at Plainfield, Ind. Eleven ac- 
credited ministers present, representing North 
Carolina, Ohio, Indiana and Lowa. 


lininiateaien 

INDIANA YEARLY MeEtTING.—This interest- 
ing body, the parent of two large Yearly Meet- 
ings, is to convene at Richmond, Wayne Co., 
Indiana, on Fifth day, the 3d of Tenth month. 
Meeting for Ministersand Elders on Third-day 
previous, and Meeting for Sufferings in the af- 
ternoon of same day. 
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BALTIMORE YEARLY MEETING is to convene! the comfort and edification of the visited. She was 


: . ow i favored with Christian patience and resignation 
on Seco ( 91s , ’ 
n od day, Tenth month 2Ist. This Yearly | feeling the sweetest assurance that when ber earthly 
Meeting is to be regarded with interest, not so | “tabernacle was dissolved, she had a building of 


much as the mother of the four large Western | 
Yearly Meetings, as for the important influence | 
it has exerted during and since the war, in| 
caring for our dear Southern Friends in their | 
great trials, and in promoting the advancement | 


among them of education and agriculture. 


+ wee 


Norta CAROLINA YEARLY MEETING is to! 


convene on Second-day, Eleventh month 4th.; 
Our friends having maintained the testimonies. 
of truth during the fires of persecution, will 
enjoy the privilege of meeting together “ with 
none to make them afraid.” 

Tue GENERAL MEETING FOR SCOTLAND was | 
held at Aberdeen on the 17th and 19th of &th} 
month. See interesting letter from Eli Joffes. 


— —— +4 


MARRIED. 

At Holly Spring Meeting-house, Randolph Co., 
N. C., on the 4th of Fourth month, 1867, CHares 
T. Macon, son of Thomas and Roxanna Macon, to 
Divau 8. ALLEN, daughter of Job and Welmet Allen. 

At the same place, on the 25th of Seventh month, 
1867, Larkin Cox, son of Gideon and Huldah Cox, 
to Euyice Cox, daughter of Michael and Rhoda Cox. | 

At Friends’ Meeting, Germantown, Pa., on the 5th 
inst., Joun Wistar Evans to Eveanoa T., daughter 
of John Stokes. 


er 


DIED. 

CREGO.—At his residence at Honey Creek, Wis- 
consin, ou the 23d of Eighth month, 1867, John H. 
Crego, in the 84th year of his age; a consistent mefft- 
ber of the Society of Friends. From expressions 
which fell from his lips before bis close, his surviving 
friends are consoled with the reflection that he has 
exchanged the conflicts of time for a heavenly home. 

FRAZIER —On the 20th of Seventh month, 1867, 
near Rockville, Ind., John Frazier, in the 67th year 
of his age; an esteemed member of Rocky Run 
Monthly Meeting. In the early part of his lingering 
illness he thought that his end was near, and all was 
quietness and peace; but He who will have a tried 
and proven people, saw meet to withdraw the light 
of his countenance for a season, and his mind was 
covered with darkness, having to pass through a 
sore conflict; but as He confided in his Redeemer, 
He who never forsakes His dependent children was 
pleased to say, “It is enough,” and enabled him 
again to ascribe praises and glory to his God. 

GODDARD.—At Manchester, Maine, (while on a 
Visit to the friends of her early life,) Lydia F., widow 
of Lot Goddard, in the 64th year of her age; an es- 
teemed elder and member of Bloomington Monthly 
Meeting, Iowa. By the removal of this dear friend 
we feel that the church and the world have sustained 
a great loss. In her daily walk and conversation 
she was a bright example of the purifying effect of 
divine grace in the heart. Like the dear Master 
whom she endeavored to serve, she went about doing 
good, not letting her left hand know what her right 
hand performed, endeavoring to search out and al- 
leviate suffering in whatever form it existed. Her 
recent visits among her friends uniformly tended to 


God, an house not made with hands, eternal in the 
heavens.” 

COMSTOCK.—At Lynn, Mass., on the 20th of 
Sixth month, 1867, Catharine Comstock, aged 73 
years, (widow of the late James Comstock, of Black- 
stone, Mass.;) an esteemed member and elder of 
Smithfield Monthly Meeting, R. I. As a consistent 
Friend, her example was worthy of imitation, and it 
is believed will be remembered to profit by many 
who knew her; whilst ber patience under sufferings 
and cheerful submission to the Divine will afford 
comforting evidence that the work of grace in her 
heart, through faith, was effectual unto salvation; 
in the full assurance of which she was mercifully 
favored to enter into rest. 

FARQUHAR.—On the 30th of Third month, 1867, 
David W. Farquhar, in the 45th year of his age; a 
member of Poplar Ridge Monthly Meeting, Ind. It 
is believed that he was found with his lamp trimmed 
and burning, and oil in his lamp, and that he has 
entered into rest. 


aie 
A Stated Meeting of the Women’s Aid Associa- 
tion, will be held at No. 112 North Seventh street, 
on Seventh-day the 28th inst., at 4 P. M. 
Sarau Lewis, Secretary. 


——~er ~ 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
Lonpon, Ninth month 6th, 1867. 
My Dear Friend :—Having returned to this 
city again from what has been to us a very 


| pleasant and satisfactory tour throughout parts 
‘of Scotland, and especially to those towns where 


members of our religious Society reside, 1 take 
the pen to give thee a few jottings from my 
note book. 

On the 12th of Eighth month we left New 
Castle-upon-Tyne for Glasgow, in Scotland, dis- 
tant by rail, 125 miles. The day was delight- 
ful, and as we passed on at the rate of thirty or 
more miles pet hour, we saw much calculated 
to instruct and please. Crossed the Tweed 
pear its mouth, where the old town of Berwick 
enjoys a fine outlook upon the German ocean, 


|and where a halt of a few minutes reminded us 


that we had really reached the land of Scott 
and Burns, of Jaffrey and the Barclays, and of 
others whose names are familiar to the readers 
of Scottish history. Our course, after leaving 
Berwick, lay through extensive fields of ripen- 
ing corn, or, as we Americans would say, of 
grain, interspersed with broad belts of potatues 
and turnips. The whole indicating careful cul- 
ture, and a higher type of agriculture than | 
had previously noticed. As we approached 
Edinburg there was less Jand under the plow, 
and instead green pastures, cropped by nu- 
merous flocks of sheep, with an occasional 
sprioklivg of other stock. 

Passing through the last named city we no- 
ticed the monument erected to the memory of 
Walter Scott. Its architectural beauty can 
hardly fail to catch the eye of the traveller. 
Another hour through a valley of great fertility 
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brought us to Lintithgow, the birth-place of 
Mary, Queen of Scots. The royal castle is still 
standing. 

At the close of the day’s travel we found 
ourselves at Glasgow, and, taking a hurried 
meal at the house of William Smeal, were 
seated in the Meeting of Ministers and Elders | 
at the hour of seven, when visitors and visited | 
were comforted together. 

13th.—Were present at the Two Months’ | 
Meeting—a favored season. At a joint meeting | 





from the other, and accustomed to meet for 
public worship in comparatively small numbers. 

While in Aberdeen we visited Barbara Wig- 
ham, now near 93 years of age, a valued minis- 
ter, who seems quietly waiting the pleasure of 
her Lord to leave her post of watching praise 


jfora home among the blessed. How delightful 


to look upon the ripe corn in the ear, ready to 
be garnered! She is the daughter-in-law of 
John Wigham, who, some years since, travelled 
extensively in America, going as far east as 


following that for worship, the ministry of} Nova Scotia. 


Eliza Wigham, of Edinburg, was approved. It 
was instructive to witness the freedom of ex- 
pression, not only of the aged, but of young 
men and women, who cheerfully lent their aid 


Left Aberdeen the morning of the 21st for 
Stonehaven, distant 16 miles, where we had ar- 
ranged for a meeting in the morning. This is 
a neat little town near two miles from Ury— 


to help the Church redeem her charge in so}the ancient home of the Barclays, including 


important a matter. 

15th.—Attended two meetings in Edinburg. 
Lodged at the house of William and Jane Mil- 
ler. The next day, in company with these dear | 
friends and others, went by rail to Aberdees, | 
by way of Stirling, Perth, Dunbar and Stone- 
haven. This ancient city of the North, of which | 
Alexander Jaffrey was Provost (or Mayor,) and | 


the noted Apologist. 

The present “ Laird of Ury,” John Baird, 
and his wife, Margaret Baird, kindly showed 
us about their palace home and its extensive 
gardens, redolent with fruit and flower, and in 
other ways continued to make our call a very 
pleasant one. Among things of special interest 
was shown a stool of rather clumsy make, 


in whose prisons mavy of the early Friends} labeled “ Library stool of Robert Barclay the 


were incarcerated, for conscience sake, is in 
57° 8’ 57” north latitude, and lies upon the 
river Dee. It is built of gray granite. The 
houses are from two to four stories high, and 
present a clean and substantial appearance. A 
statue of Queen Victoria, standing near the cen- 
tre of the town, is much admired. It is of 
white marble, upon a pedestal of red granite, 
highly polished. 

In the Chapel at King’s College a structure 
of the fourteenth century is shown—a pulpit— 
a relic from an ancient cathedral of the twelfth. 
Great labor must have been performed by 
hands no longer active to produce in the solid 
oak the carved forms and figures seen in this 
edifice of a by-gone age. The other college 
buildings are of modern date. 

The General Meeting of Ministers and Elders 
was held on the 17th. Godfrey Woodward, 
William Ball, Thomas Wells, and Sarah Tath- 
am,in the ministry, were present from England. 
The latter has been, for some weeks, our kind 
companion and care-taker. 

1sth— First-day.—Two meetings for worship 
were held—both well attended—the latter more 
numerously than could be accommodated in the 
house—several remaining near the door—all 
quiet and attentive. Most Friends present in 
the mivistry took part in the vocal exercises, in 
which Christ was exalted as the rightful Head 
of His Church, and as the world’s ovly Saviour. 

The business of the General Meeting is the 
same in character as that of a Quarterly Meet- 
ing. It was held on the 19th of the month, 
preceded by a meeting for worship. We may 
trust both were seasons of encouragement to 
Friends in this land so remotely situated one 





Apologist.’’ Tradition and facts point to this 
as the veritable seat of that eminent Christian 
scholar while writing his unrefuted and as yet 
unanswered book, “‘ The Apology.” 

A lengthened walk through field and pasture 
brought us to the “ Sarcophagus” of the Barclay 
family, located upon an eminence everlooking 
the estate and its surrounding country, including 
Stonebaven and parts of the German Ocean. 
The building is of stone, with recesses in the 
isterior wall containing tablets descriptive of 
members of the family from Col. David Barclay 
to Robert the younger, who died in 1854, there 
being five in a direct line of the name of Reb- 
ert. A larger tablet contains a synopsis of the 
history and genealogy of the family, running 
back many years prior to the time in which 
the name of Barclay finds a place in the history 
of Friends. 

The estate is large. One of its owners 
during his life cultivated 2,000 acres and 
planted out in wood 1,500 other acres. At the 
time of our visit its pastures were enlivened by 
the presence of Jarge herds of horned cattle 
and a flock of eight hundred ewe sheep—400 
lambs, a portion of this year’s increase, having 
been disposed of previously. Numerous beeches 
of startling dimensions grace the lawn, and 
near where stood the old homestead an ancient 
yew tree, now in the strength of its power, re- 
minds one that it might have enjoyed, and 
probably did enjoy, youth contemporaneously 
with the ancient “ Laird of Ury’” and with his 
son the Apologist. 

The present dwelling is one of modern date; 
its predecessor and the “old Ury meeting 
house” were r:moved to give it place. 
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Our meeting at Stonehaven was a relieving 
one. The family from Ury attended, and we 
were glad of their company. 

Hence we went forward to Glasgow by way 
of Dundee, accompanied by our kind friend 
Robert Smeal, the gifted Editor of the “ British 
Friend.” Leld large meetings at each of the 
above named cities. 

On the 24th, after a meeting at Kilmarnock, 
went that night to Edinburg. Next day and 
first of the week met Friends and others at 
their place of worship. Here closed our re- 
ligious labors in that interesting country, and 
we came pretty directly to this place, taking 
meetings at Carlisle, Manchester and Birming- 
ham. 

Affectionately, thy friend, 
Ext Jones. 
THE BARCLAY GENEALOGY. 

From a manuscript book, written out for us 
by a lineal descendant of the Apologist, we 
e»py the “larger tablet” referred to in the 
above letter. 

Ancestry of the Family of Barclay of Mathers 

and Ory - fron A. D. 1110 to A. D. 1610. 

i. Theobald de Berke ley, born A. D. 1110, 
lived in the time of Alexander Ist and David 
Ist, Kings of Scotland. 2. Humphrey, his son, 
cousin of Walter de Berkeley, Great Chamber- 
lain of the Kingdom, became owner of a large 
domain in this county, and from the lands of 
Balferth, Monbollo, Glenfarquhar, and other 
portions of it, granted to the Monks of Aber- 
brothwick donations that were confirmed by 
William the Iron. 3. Richenda, his only child, 
renewed and made additions to these donations, 
and her grants were confirmed by King Alex- 
ander the Second 4. Dying without issue, she 
was succeeded by John de Berkeley, brother of 
Humphrey, who dispossessed the monks of all 
these donations, but was obliged to compromise 
and give them instead a portion of his lands of 
Conveth, and that transaction was confirmed by 
King Alexander the 2d. 5. Robert de Berke- 
ley, son of John, had concurred in his father’s 
compromise with the monks. 6. Hugh de 
Berkeley, son of Robert, obtained from King 
Robert Bruce a segs ter over the lands of West. 
erton in Conveth. Alexander de Berkeley, 
son and suecessor of Hugh, nrarried Catharine, 
sister of William de Keith, Marischal of Scot- 
land, A.D. 1351, and by that marriage added 
to the paternal estates the then extensive he 
mains of Mathers, conveyed by charter from the 
Mareschal confirmed by King David Bruce. | 
8. David de Berkeley, 2d of Mathers, married | 
the daughter of John de Seaton, and his son, 
Alexander de B erkeley, 3d of Mathers, married 
Helen, daughter of Graham of Morphie. 10. 
Their son, David de Berkeley, 4th of Mathers, 
who built an impregnable castle, called the! 
Kairn of Mathers, and, according to tradition, ' 
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there took refuge on account of his concern in 
the murder of Melville the Sheriff, married the 
daughter of Strachan of Thornton. 11. His 
son Alexander, 5th of Mathers, married the 
daughter of Wishart of Pitarow; he changed 
the ‘spelling of the family name to Barclay. 
12. His son David Barclay, 6th of Mathers, 
married Janet, the daugbter of Irvine of Drum. 
13. Alexander, 7th of Mathers, son of David, 
married the daughter of Auchenleck of Glen- 
bervie, and, A.D. 1497, sold the lands of Llain 
and Falside to Moncur of Knapp. 14. George 
Barclay, 8th of Mathers, his son, married the 
daughter of Sir James Auchterlong of Auchter- 
long and Kelly. 15. His son, David Barelay, 
9th of Mathers, married the first daughter of 
Rait of Hallgreen, by whom he had a son 
George and second, Catharine Home; and to 
John, his son by her, he gave the lands of 
Johnston. 16. George Barclay, 10th of Math- 
ers, elder son of David, married first the daugh- 
ter of Sir Thomas Erskine, of Brechin, Secre- 
tary to James 5th of Scotland; second, the 
daughter of Wood of Bonnington: to his son 
by her he gave the lands of Brigton and Jack- 
ston. 17. Thomas Barclay, 11th of Mathers, 
elder son of George, married the daughter of 
Itraiton of Lauriston. 18. David Barclay, 12th 
of Mathers, son of Thomas, was born A.D. 1580; 
polite and accomplished, he lived much at court, 
incurring extravagant expenses, to the great 
impairment of his fortunes, whereby he was 
obliged to sell five valuable estates. He married, 
first, Elizabeth, daughter of Livingston of Duri- 
pace, by whom he had five sous and a daugh- 
ter; second, Margaret Keith, grand daughter 
of E arl Mareschal. To his daughter he gave a 
handsome fortune—to his sons a liberal eda- 
cation: the two eldest died young. David, the 
third, immediately became conspicuous ; Robert, 
the fourth, was Rector of the Scots College at 
Paris; James, the youngest, a Captain of Horse, 
fell gloriously at the battle of Phillipsburgh. 
19. Colonel David Barclay, the first of Ury, 
third son of David, 12th of Mathers, was born, 
A.D. 1610, at Kirktonhill, the ancient seat of 
the family. , Instructed in every accomplish- 
ment of the age, he entered as a volunteer the 
service of Gustavus Adolphus of Sweden, in 
which he distinguished himself so as to gain 
the favor of that monarch; but called home by 
the civil wars which distracted Scotland, he was, 
A.D. 1646, placed in the Colonelcy of a Royal 
Regiment of Herse, and was repeatedly en- 
trusted with the command of an army and the 
military government of considerable portions of 
the kingdom, in all which positions he acquitted 
himself with skill and bravery, and rendered 
important service to the country. In A. D. 
1647 he married Catharine, daughter of Sir 
Robert Gordon of Gordonston, who was second 
son of the Earl of Sutherland by Jane, daugh- 
ter of the Marquis of Huntly, and was also 
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cousin to James 6th of Scotland. The estates | 


of the Barclays of Mathers being nearly all dis- 


Mere numerical increase, however, is the 


least important feature in the case. Far more 


posed of by his father, the Colonel acquired by! important is the question, Where has been seen 


purchase from Earl Mareschal the Barony of | 
Ury, and there fixed the residence of the family. | 


the mental and moral growth of the buman 
race? There can be but one answer: Among 


He sat in the Scots Parliament as representa-| the nations called Christian. And of all these, 
tive successively for Sutherlandshire and the| which of the kingdoms are found in the fore- 


counties of Angus and Mearns. See his grave- 
stone adjacent hereto. 

the Berkeley's or Barclays came to England 
with William the Conqueror, and figure on the 
roll of Barons at Battle Abbey. He granted 
them lands in Gloucestershire, still held by the 
Fitzharding Berkeleys. Walter, a son, went to 
Scotland, and acquired the Barony of Inverkeil- 
lor from William the Iron. His cousin Hum- 
phrey settled in the Mearns, and became the 
progenitor of the Berkeleys of Mathers and Ury. 

Berkeley of Inverkeillor was the first lay 
chamberlain of Scotland; his daughter and sole 
heiress married Ingleram Baliol, Lord.of Har- 
court. By this marriage the Baliols were first 
introduced into Scotland, and the grandson of 
Berkeley's heiress by his wife Dornagella, eld- 
est daughter and co-heiress of Alan, Lord of 
Galloway, was father of John Baliol, a com- 
petitor for the crown of Scotland. 

aiiceindaiilinianess 
ECCE HOMO. 
(Continued from page 52.) 

“T say unto you,” counselled the wisest man 
in the Jewish Sanhedrim—‘ refrain from these 
men, and let them alone: for if this council or 
this work be of men, it will come to naught: 
bat if it be of God, ye cannot overthrow it; 
lest haply be ye found even to fight against 
God.” Such was the alternative, such the 
question, which fact and experience were to de- 
cide, in the coming years. Now, eighteen 
centuries after these words were uttered, we are 
able to look back upon them, to remember the 
occasion on which this council was given, and 
to ask, what has been the verdict, which time 
and history have recorded, as to the great ques- 
tion whether this faith was “ of man” or “ of 
God?” Ten or eleven men, obscure and un- 
known, ignorant and unlearned, stood befure 
the High Priest and council of the Jewish 
Church, and it was gravely discussed whether 
they should not at once be put tu death. The 
suggestion of Gamaliel saved them; and now 
we have to ask, whether it appeared, in the end, 
that “the work was of men,” and whether, 
after a time, “it came to naught?” When we 
look around, what is the answer? “ Aa upper 
room,” a few weeks before, had held all the 
disciples. ‘The sect,” as it was called, con- 
sisted of about “an hundred and twenty per- 
sons.” They had not even found a name, for 
it was at a later period that they “ began to be 
called Christians.” In our day, those who are 
called by that name are reckoned by hundreds 
of millions. | 


most place, in all that renders life useful or 
valuable? Precisely those which adhere the most 
carefully to the very faith of Christ, and which 
guard it with the greatest care from admixture 
or adulteration. ‘To the impulse given at Je- 
rusalem eighteen huodred years ago, we owe a 
system of agencies by which thoughts of God 
and of bis moral government are stirred up 
and kept alive. Wherever these agencies are 
found, there also we find humanity elevated to 
a higher moral and religious state than else- 
where; more conscious of a spiritual nature, 
and of its relationship to the Father of spirits.” 
Thus, if we ask, where man is seen in the low- 
est condition, scarcely distinguishable from the 
brute creation by which he is surrounded? the 
answer must be, In these lands where no 
tidings of Christ and His Gospel have yet been 
heard. And if we pass to the other extremity of 
the scale, and ask, Where is he found to be 
possessed of the highest culture, of the purest af- 
fections, and of the noblest aspirations ? equally 
decided must be the reply: In Christendom, 
and chiefly in those parts of Christendom where 
the Bible holds the highest and most absolute 
sway. Glaocing then at Gamaliel’s alterna- 
tive once more, we reply, “ No, this work was 
not of man—it has not come tv nought :—it 
was of God, for its tendency was heavenward,”’ 

But shall we make success and numerical ex- 
tension the chief test of truth, or place Chris- 
tianity on ground which may be claimed by 
several false but prevalent creeds? No, we 
rest on no such argument. Gawmaliel himself 
had no such meaning. He said not, that no 
delusion or imposture, the “ work of man,” 
could ever prosper; but that, looking at these 
poor anleained, and ignorant men, viewing the 
kind of work which they had taken in hand, 
and considering also the opposition they must 
inevitably encounter, there was no prospect, no 
hope, of their ultimate success, except, indeed, 
‘the work was of God.” 

And, indeed, what expectation, what possi- 
bility, could there be of their success apart from 
the will and command of God? The struggle 
upon which they were entering has been well 
deseribed as “the strangest contest that the 
world ever saw.” Qn the one side stood all 
the strength of the world,—the Jews with tiéir 
record from the hand of Moses ; their temple, 
its splendid ceremenies and golden porch ;—the 
wealth of the powerful, the pride and self-in- 
terest of the priests, the indifference of the 
worldly, the hatred of the wicked, the scorn of 
the learned, the contempt of the great. With 
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the Jews also, on this question, agreed thejover Syria, Asia Minor, Greece and Italy, and 
Greeks, with their chaos of a religion, still|in less than ten years it is laid to their charge 
more confounded by the mysteries of the priests|that they have “turned the world upside 
and the speculations of the sophists ;—Greece,|down.” Early in the next century, Justin as- 
with her arts, her science, her heroes, her muse, |serts, that ‘there was not a nation, whether 
voluptuous and sweet. With these two stood | Greek or barbarian, among whom prayers and 
also, Rome, the queen of nations, with a re- thanksgivings were not offered in the name of 
ligion haughty and irsolent,—Rome, with her|Jesus;” and, fifty years later, Tertullian tells 
practised skill, her pride, her conquests. T os lee ce gove — ae are but of yester- 
on one side, were ranged all the strength andjday, and yet we have filled your cities, your 
power of the world, its cherished fables, its | islands, _ oe your palaces,—ouly your 
wealth, its pride, its folly and its sin. And temples are left to you. 
what sce en: the other ? A few Jewish Now, whence ana this wonderful success ? 
fishermen, untaught, rude, despised,—banded Has the world’s history any similar fact? How 
together in the name of a young man who lately! can it be accounted for? Was the origin of 
died the death of a criminal, and whom they | this new “ sect’’ its passport to favor? On the 
declare to be risen from the dead ;—men with | contrary, to the Jews “a Nazarene’’ was only 
no learning, no ritual, no money, no philosophy |an epithet of contempt and‘ abhorrence; while 
in their minds, or eloquence in their tongues.} to the Greeks all things Jewish were detestable, 
Well might Gamaliel coolly say, “If this work | and the Romans deemed the Jews “a race ex- 
be of men, it will come to nought.” A septic | cessively depraved,” and in all things to be ab- 
would easily fortel how these fanatics would|horred. Was it, then, the popular character of 
soon fall out and destroy themselves, and so this | | its teaching that gave ‘the Christian faith such 
“ detestable superstition”? come to an end. A access to men’s souls? Is it a probable way 
Jewish priest would scornfully ask,—how long | to win favor, to tell the people, as the apostles 
the Sanhedrim would suffer them go at large, always did, that they were totally depraved, ut- 
trumpteting “the name of that deceiver,’ whose | | terly helpless, and justly condemned? Is it a 
body “they stole away in the night?” Butjfeasible plan to gain popularity, to oppose 
there was soeiie at tn at which the Romish | sternly all the common desires and propensi- 
sceptic and the Jewish pharisee knew nothing. |ties of the human heart? Yet this is what 
The “new doctrine” uae and grows, and; Christianity did. It found the Jewish, Greek, 
finds disciples in Jerusalem, Ephesus, Antioch, | and Roman world, sensual, preud, avaricious, 
Alexandria, Corinth, Rome, until at last it as-| cruel, revengeful, steeped in divers lusts and 
ceuds the imperial throne, and kings and scep-| pleasures, “ hateful, and hating one another.” 
tres, —— and temples lie Oe terface akeden only anaes that of St. 
at its feet. he power was “not of men, but! Paul,—‘ ickedness is no longer secret ; it is 
of God.” ; before our eyes; it has become so public, and 
Let us retrace our steps, and again ponder’ exerts such power, that innocence is not only 
this wonderful history. A poor, helpless man, | rare, but non-existent.” To which Juvenal 
who had become obnoxious to the chief-priests, | adds,— 
is seized and carried before the Roman govern- 
or. The governor openly declares his inno- 
cence, but yields to clamor, and orders his exe- 
cution. The centurion entrusted to this duty, 
appalled by a preternatural darkness, by earth- 
quake, by opening tombs and rending rocks, 
and the parting veil of the temple, exclaims, 
“ Truly this was the Son of God.” But the suf- 
ferer’s own friends had all forsaken him. Their 
faith and hope had failed, and they fled from 
the scene which they had no power to alter or 
prevent. A few days after, however, their de- 
meanor was wholly changed. They everywhere 


“Nothing is left, nothing for fature times 
To add to the full catalogue of crimes; 
The baffled sons must feel the same desires, 
And act the same mad follies as their sires ; 
Vice has attained its zenith.” 

To all this, Christianity at once offered the 
most uncomprovising opposition. Men were 
proud and self-sufficient; it told them that 
they were weak and blind, lo-t, and incapable 
of delivering themselves. Men were sunk in 
the mire of sensual enjoyment; Christianity 
demanded purity, temperance, self-denial. The 
greatest hero of antiquity is deseribed by the 


alive. Their boldness is now as remarkable as 
had been their previous timidity. No threats, no 
punishment can deter them. Everywhere, and 
always, they persist in preaching “ the resur- 
rection of the Lord Jesus,” and, very quickly, 
prodigious results are seen to fullow. Thovs- 
ands join their company. Soon it is declared 
that ‘‘ myriads” have enlisted under the banner 
of the cross. The disciples spread themselves 


“Impiger, iracundus, inexorabilis, acer.” 

To all such, Christianity came with the start- 
ling injunction, “ Be kind, and tender-hearted, 
furgiving one another, even as God for Christ’s 
sake hath forgiven you.” If thine enemy hun- 
ger, feed him; if he thirst, give him drink.” 

And in this utter opposition to all the reign 
ing passions and opinions Christianity was ua 
compromising. It said to Peganism, “ You 


declare that he has left the grave, and is again bard in one nervous line :— 
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priests are jugglers, and your gods a lie.” It;wealth, without influence, without 


said to J udaism, “ Your mission is fulfilled, your | allurements, 
rites are at an end.” 





worldly 
goes forth from a lowly shed in 
It told the sage, “ Your, Bethlehem, pervades and subdues the various 
speculations are vain janglings, and nothing;seats of science and of empire; overturns 
more.” It denounced the Epicurean as one idols, altars, aud temples, sweeps away the re- 
who had degraded himself to the level of the ligious beliefs of centuries, ascends the imperial 
beasts; and the Pharisee as a disguised hypo-{ throne, and gives laws to the nations. 
crite. In a word, it declared war against the a mystery demanding a solution. 
whole course of this world, and the reception ' pendous effect 
it met with was what might have been, and gible cause. One way, and one way only, can 
what was, in fact, fureseen aud reckoned upon. | be pointed out fur the solution of this problem. 
Of the apostles themselves, few, if any, seem}The Church was built by Him who built the 
to huve escaped martyrdom. But we may gather, worlds. There is this way of accounting for 
some idea of the success which had attended their | the wonder, and there is no other. 
labors, when we find, from the testimony of Taci- (To be concluded.) 
tus, that evenin Rome itself’, under Nero, ‘‘a vast or ST 
multitude” were subjected to the most cruel TRUTH—LESSON ON EPHESIANS, CH. IV. 
deaths, “worried to death by dogs, nailed to Teacher. In our last lesson, we considered 
crosses, and set fire to by night,” as a kind of; Ephesians, Ch. iv, verses 2124, where we 


horrid illumination of the imperial gardens. | were taught that we must “ put off the old man,’ 


In like manver, Pliny, in Trajan’s day, speaks |the whole manner of our life whilst unconvert. 
of the number of culprits (Christians) being so ed, and lead a life totally opposite thereto ;— 
great as to cause embarrassment, and says that | that we must experience an absolute spiritual 
the superstition had spread not only through | ire »newal ;—that we must “ put on the new man, 


cities, ‘but even into villages and country parts, | | which after God is created in righteousness and 
so that the temples had been nearly deserted. | true holiness ” 


Here is 
Here is a stu- 
, traceable to no visible or intelli- 


But he, too, together with his master, Trajan, 
takes for granted that to be a Christian is to be| 
deserving of death. 

These conflicts went on, with more or less | 
fury on the part of the persecutors, for more than | 
two hundred years. The last was probably the 
most furious aud determined eff rt to extirpate 
the Christian faith that had ever been seen. Peo- 
ple of all ages and all ranks were burned, not| 
by twos or threes, but in large companies. 
Considering that Christians were now found in| 
great numbers i in every province, it is impossi- | 
ble that Diocletian could have so far deceived } 
himself as to imagine that he had entirely de- 
stroyed the sect against which he made war, 
unless indeed be had slain many thousands. 
When he struck a coin or medal to commemor- 
ate the fact that “the name of Christian was 
abolished,”’ he must have relied upon his own 
koowledge that whole myriads had been actually 
put todeath. Yet this moment of the Church’s 
darkest night was also the moment which pre- 
ceded the dawn. A few short years passed 
over, and this despised and persecuted faith as- 
cends the imperial throne, and Paganism van- 
ishes, at once and forever, from the precincts 
of the Roman empire. 

Whence, then, [ again ask, this astonishing 
success? The power of Rome, which had 
broken or bent all nations, cannot overcome a 
little band of Galilean fishermen, but is con- 
quered by them. Men have celebrated the 
glories of Alexander, who with thirty thousand 
men overthrew an empire; but what were the 
triumphs of the hero of Macedon when com- 
pared with the conquests of this little band of 
apostles? Christianity, without arms, without 


‘creation in Christ Jesus. Alice will 











[ trust, my dear young friends, 


‘you have pondered these things during the 


week, and, [ trust, too, that some of you are not 


entire strangers to this new nature, this new 


please 
read the twenty fifth verse. 

Alice reads. “Wherefore, putting away lying, 
speak every man trath with his neighbor.’ - 
have a reference to Zechariah viii. 16 —“* These 
are the things that ye shail do: Speak ye every 
man the truth to his neighbor; e xecute the judg- 
ment of truth and peace in your gates.” And the 
next verse says: “ and love no false oath, for 
these are things that I hate, saith the Lord ?” 

Teacher. Who will tell me whom the peoghes 
means by “ the Lord.” 

James. Y ahveh, or Jehovah—the coming 
Messi: ah. 

Teacher. So you see this pure teaching in 
that early day came from Christ—the wisdom 
of God. Do you suppose the people in Paul’s 
day generally practised the truth ? 

James Ne. The heathen philosophers ex- 
pressly allowed falsehood whenever it was more 
profitable than truth. Plato said: “‘ He may lie 
who knows bow todo it.” Herodotus, I think, 
says: “ When telling a lie will be profitable, 
let it be told.” ‘To this day lying is preva- 
lent among the heathen. Missionaries testify 
that a Hindoo i is not to be believed on his oath. 

Gertrude. But Paul was not writing to the 
heathen, was he? 

Teacher. He was writing to a company of 
Ephesians who had been recently converted 
from paganism, and who had great need to be 
informed in the rec juirements of Christianity, 
and to be strengthened against the example 
and temptations around them. 
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Susan. How strikingly it appears that for a 
pure standard even of morality, it is necessary 
to come to Christ ! 

Teacher. Yes, Susan, he is not only true, but 
he is THE TRUTH. How much do you under- 
stand by the phrase, “ putting away lying?” 

Susan. I understand it to include what Ame- 
lia Opie calls white lies—all prevarication—all 
words which, though literally true, are intended 
to make a false impression. 

Teacher. Very correct, and very important 
for us all to remember. George, what reason does 
Paul give for strict adherence to truth? 

George. ‘For we are members one of an- 
other.”’ 

Teacher. Well, we want an explanation. 

George reads. Romans xii. 5: “ So we, being 
many, are one body in Christ, and every one 
members one of another.” 

Teacher. A proper reference—but I want an 
explanation. I hope some of you have come 
prepared. 

Susan. I think the meaning is that truly be- 
longing to one body of which Christ is the head, 
one member would not injure, wrong, or de- 
ceive another, and we sin against the Head 
himself if we deceive a member of his body. 

Teacher. I want you to see bow beautifully 
this establishes the golden rule. If we truly 
feel that we are members one of another, it will 
be the aim of the new man created in true ho- 
liness to do unto others as he would they should 
do unto him. How beautifully consistent is the 
Gospel ! 

Susan. And how wonderfully every duty en- 
joined in the gospel is promotive of the true 
interest and happiness of men ! 

James. I would like to read a few words from 
Albert Barnes. “ We belong to one body, the 
Church, which isthe body of Christ. The idea 
is, that falsehood tends to loosen the bonds of 
brotherhood. In the human body harmony is 
observed. The eye never deceives the hand, 
nor the hand the foot, nor the beart the lungs. 
The whole move harmoniously, as 7f the one 
could put the utmost confidence in the other 
—and falsehood in the church is as ruinous to 
its interests, as it would be to the body if one 
member was perpetually practising a deceptio_ 
on another.” 

Teacher. I have seen cases of disease where 
the brain could not control the motions of the 
limbs. The foot did not obey the will of its 
owner, and by taking a false step the person 
would fal! prostrate. This one verse has occu- 
pied us so long that we must leave the following 
ones for another lesson. 

itil tiara 

Curist’s Yoke —“ My burden is light,” 
said the blessed Redeemer. A light burden 
indeed, which carries him that bears it. I have 
looked thro’ all nature for a resemblance of this, 
and I seem to find a shadow of it in the wings 
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of a bird, which indeed are borne by the crea- 
ture, and yet support her flight towards heaven. 
—Bernard. 
ssaaebinenillaiaatiinatans 
MAGNITUDE OF LONDON. 


We may get some impression of the present 
magnitude of London by looking at a few details 
of its colossal state. Its houses number more 
phan 350,000, and its streets, if placed in line, 
would extend from Liverpool to New York, and 
are lighted at night by 360,000 gas lamps, con- 
suming every twenty-four hours about 13,000,- 
000 cubic feet of gas. Of the water supply, 
44,383,328 gallons are used per day. The 
travelling public sustain 5000 vehicles and 1500 
omnibuses, besides all the other sorts of vehicles 
which human need can require or human wit 
invent. Its hungry population devour in the 
course of every year 1,600,000 quarters of 
wheat, 210,000 bullocks, 1,700,000 sheep, 28,- 
000 calves, 35,000 pigs, 10,000,000 head of 
game, 3,000,000 salmon, and innumerable fish 
of other sorts, and consume 43,200,000 gallons 
of beer, 2,000,000 gallons of spirits, and 65,000 
pipes of wine. As a consequence, 2400 doctors 
find constant employment. London, finally, 
supports 852 churches, which are presided over 
by 930 divines of greater or less note.—Buchan 
Observer. 

siden 
‘““ LITTLE CHILDREN, KEEP YOURSELVES FROM 
1DoLs.”—1 John vy. 21, 
Little flock, upon your journey going 
By cool waters in the pasture land ; 
Are you always, as you travel, showing 
That you love the Shepherd's guiding hand ? 
Do you oft remember bow he sought you, 
Wand’ring sickly o’er the mountains wild? 
Do you think how kindly back ke brought yon, 
Cured you, saved you, called you each bis child? 
Is there now an object which you cherish 
More than bim who ever has been true ? 
It will change and leave you, it will perish; 
Out of Him there is no peace for you. 
Have you wandered back upon the mountains ? 
Left the Shepherd and his little band; 
Left green pastures and the cooling fountains, 
That are always in Emanuel’s land ? 

You are sad, and sorrows dark oppress you; 
Nothing cheers you; all the prospect's dim. 
He still claims you, he would seek to bless you, 

And to bring his children back to Him. 
Ab! it was some cherished idol bade you 
Turn your back upon the Shepherd’s fold ; 

’Twas a cruel tyrant when it made you, 

Wayward children, let your bearts grow cold. 

O, come back again to him with boldness ; 

You're his own, for he once bought you all: 

You were cold, be’ll not return your coldness, 

When before him you repenting fall. 

Now, once more encircled by his blessing, 

Be submissive to your gracious Lord ; 
Never more his tender love distressing, 
But io loving faith obey his word; 

Ever sounding comes the gentle warning, 
Ever-sounding over land and sea ; 

“ Little children, keep yourselves from idols,” 
“There’s no place of safety but in me.”’ 

New York, 9th mo, 9th, 1867. T. H. G. 
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REMOVAL. 
WILLIAM H. BACON, 


STOCK BROKER, 














STOCKS and LOANS bought and sold on Commission 
TRUST FUNDS invested in CITY, STATE ox 
GOVERNMENT Loans. 


Interest and Dividends collected and distributed for Extatea or 
Individuals. 








Ymo.7. 


CARPETINGS. 
OIL CLOTHS. 


Lowest Cash Prices. 
REEVE L. KNIGHT & SON, 
807 Chestnut Street. 








pressly for our sales, among which will be fuund neat styles 
suitable for Friends. 


7 mo. 20—4 mos 


STRICT ECONOMY LN | MANAGEMENT. 







OF PHILADELPHIA, 
Office No. 111 South Fourth Street. 


Organized by Friends to extend the benefit of Life Insurance 
among members of the Society and others. 


= favorable terms. Every accommodation granted to policy- 
olders. 
Attention is directed to the following features : 
The Company is strictly mutual. 
The security is unsurpassed. 
Ried care is observed in the selection of lives. 
igid economy SF ew = 
ma interests of policy-holders are sacredly guarded. 
President, 83.8. SHIPLEY. Vice-President, W.C. LONGSTRETH. 
Actuary, ROWLAND PAKRY, 











Directors. 
SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY, Phila. H&NRY HAINES, Phila. 
JOSHUA H. MORRIS, « T. WISTAR BROWN, “ 
RICHARD WOOD, “ W. C. LONGSTRETH, “ 


RICHARD CADBURY, “ WM. HACKER, 
CHARLES F. COFFIN, Richmond, Ind. 
For information apply to the Home Office, or to any of the Oom- 







pany’s Agents. 
An opportunity is offered for energetic and reliable persons to 
obtain applications for this popular neste 8-4 iy: 


BRANSON & BROTHER, 


COAL MERCHANTS, 
507 and 517 South Broad Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 

Have a large variety of the best qualities of 


LEHIGH AND SCHUYLKILL COAL. 
5 mo. 1—ta. 








WILLIAM HAWKINS, 


TAILOR, 
No. 107 North Fourth Street. 


Always on hand, Cloths, Cawimeres and ——, Bae 






ADVERTISEMENT SHEET. 


PHILADELPHIA, NINTH MONTH 28, 1867. 


No. 426 Walnut St., (East Penn Building.) | 








MATTINGS. | 


iL Many of the goods in our stock were made to order by | 
the best manufacturers in the United States and England, ex- | 








THE PROVIDENT LIFE AND TRUST 00,,|"% 


{ ce os of price. 


| 9mo. 21. 
Insurance effected in all the approved forms and upon the | ————___— 


order. Particular attentioa to Friends’ wear . 0, 2.5 


C HOICE 


‘SULBOUS FLOWZRING ROOTS 


FOR 
FALL OF 1867. 
We offer a fine collection of 
Hyacinths, Tulips, Crocus, Narcissus, 
Iris, Japan Lilies, 


and other bulbs. 


Send for Catalogue gratis. 


COLLINS, ALDERSON & CO., 
SEED GROWERS, 


WAREHOUSE, 


11ll and 1113 Market Street, 


_ PHILADELPHIA. PA. 
9mo. ai $m 


EVERY FARMER ‘SHOULD HAVE A 


GUM BLANKET. 


They measure 1} by 2 yards. Price only $200. A great pro- 
tection in rainy weather. Send for one or more. 


acked and delivered at Express offices, free of charge, on re- 


BENJ. ALBERTSON, 
714 Arch St., Philada. 


BENJAMIN GREEN, 
DEALER IN 


CARPETINGS, 
Window Shades, Oil Cloths, Mats, &c. 


33 North Second Street, Philadelphia. 


WM. HEACOCK, 
General Furnishing Undertaker, 
No. 907 Filbert Street. 


A general assortment of Ready-made Coffins ; and Leone — 
nite for Funerals furnished. 7th mo. 


FLORENCE SEWING MACHINE. 


Makes four distinct stitches on one and the same Ma- 
chine, and has the reversible feed motion, by 
which the operator can sew either 
to the right or left. 

Applications for Agency, or orders for single Machines, 


from Iowa, Ulinois, Western Michigan, or Northern Indiana, 
received by 


Ww. H. Saarp & Co., General Agents, 
tf. 100 Washington St., Chicago, Ti. 


~ WILLIAM J. THOMASON & BRO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


TIN WARE, O1L CANS, &c. 
ROOFING TIN, SUTTER TIN AND CONDUCTOR PIPE, 


ALWAYS ON HAND FOR IMMEDIATE USB. 
No. 55 North Front Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
THEOD. J. THOMASON. 





WM. J. THOMASON. 
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FRIENDS’ 


WM. HEACOCK’S 
Furniture Warerooms, 
No. 18 North Ninth Street, 


Repairing. Varnishing and Upholstering. Removals and Pack- 
ing of Furniture carefully attended to. Rooms to let for Storing 
urniture. 7th mo. 27 ly. 


- For Washing Clothes, Use 
LINDLEY M. ELKINTON’S 
PUKE FAMILY SOAP. 


For Bath and Toilet, Use 
LINDLEY M.. ELKINTON’S 


PURE PALM AND HONEY SOAP. 
5 mo 4. 116 Margaretta Street. 


REMOVAL. 


The old established 


Bedding, Mattress and Feather Business, 


Commenced about forty years ago va Second Street above Spruce, 
by Joseph Hartley, and continued there by Hartley & Knight, 
and REEVE L. KNIGHT & SON, is now REMOVED to 


No. 11 south Ninth Street, 
(Between Market and Chestnut streets, ) 
Where we shal! be pleased to see our friends and customers. 
REEVE L. KNIGHT & SON, 
No. 11 South Ninth St. 
N. B.—Our CARPET STORE is now at 807 Chestnut St. 
7 mo. 20—4 mos. 
HENRY R. WOODWARD, 
BRICKLAYER AND BUILDER, 


HEATERS, RANGES AND JOBBING, 


In all its various branches. Terra Cotta drain pipes 
put in, &c. All orders through Dispatch will meet with prompt 
attention. Residence, No. 2114 Brandywine St., Philadelphia. 

6mo. 


~§, F. BALDERSTON & SON, 
WALL PAPERS AND WINDOW SHADES, 
902 Spring Garden Street, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


SAMUEL F. BALDERSTON, 
6m. M. BALDERSTON 


 ~ EX LADELrsIA 
STEAM CHOVOLATE and COCOA WORKS, 
STEPHEN F. WHITMAN, Proprietor. 


FINE CHOCOLATE, 
FOR TABLE USE AND FOR INVALIDS. 
No. 1210 Market ‘Street. 


MARY L. MINSTER, 
No 826 Spring Garden St., Philadelphia. 
Ilosiery ; Under-wear for Ladies, Gents ani Children; Gloves 
aud Staple Trimmings 
MACHINE STITCHING. 
“ English's Needles,” stuck, like pins. 9mo. 7 


JOHN S. LOWRY & SON, 
DEALERS IN WOOD AND COAL. 


ILickory, Oak aud Pine Wood, of all qualities and sizes. 

Kindling Wood, by the quarter or half cord, sawed and split. 

Lehigh, Schuy!tkill and Bituminous Coal. 

The celebrated Piedmont Coal, for burning in grates; the best 
fo the market. Delivered on short notice, 

Wharves and Yard, North side of Lombard St., Schaylkill. 
Joun 8. Lowar, 
Epwarp 8. Lowry. 


THOS. M. SEEDS ~~ 
Old Established Hat and Cap Store, 
41 N. 2d St., between Market and Arch, east side. 
6 mos. N. B.—I make a specialty of plain hats. 


8mo. 31, 3m. 


REVIEW. 


DANIEL MERSHON’S SONS 


Celebrated New Wronght Iron Air-Pight 
HEATING APPARATUS, 
To Regulate the Fire:from any story or room 
without going to the cellar. 
Patented Sth mo, 20th, 1866. 
Call and see it in operation at our Warerooms, No. 1209 
Market St. Please send for Descriptive Circulars. 
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Danigt Mersnon’s Sons: 

I have, for a long time, been on the look-out for an Air-Tight 
Heater, so that no cold air should be admitted over the fire into 
the drums; and it affords me much pleasure te state, that, in 
the use of your new patent doors and fixtures, I have found all 
that was needed to save fuel, and, at the same time, keep the 
house warm. Your Air-Tight Hewter. in my opinion, is as near 
perfection in that line as can be produecd. 

Very truly, your friend, 
JOUN M. WHITALL i317 Filbert Street, Philada. 


Phila, Aug. 1, 1867. 
Messrs. Danie, Mensuon’s Sons: 

Dear Sirs,—\Uaving used your New Wrought [ron Air-Tight 
Heating Apparatus during the last winter, I feel that it iaa de- 
cided success, having thoroughly warmed my house with one- 
half the coal used in previous winters. Your elegant arrap ge- 
ment for controlling the fire cannot be excelled. My furnace is 
arranged in the morning for the day, after which any member 
of my family can regalate the fire from any story without going 
to the cellar. The quality of your soft air is, im my opinion, 


* | equal to that radiated from steam. 


Yours very traly, 
tf. CHARLES NEFF, M. D., No. 1901 Chestnut St. 


NOTICE. 


All persons who are seeking homes in the West are requested 
to correspond with Cook & Hunt, Real Estate ta, Oskaloosa, 
lowa. ISAAC COOK, 

6 mo. 1.—6 mos, D. W. HUNT. 


WM. U. DITZLER, 


MERCHANT TAILOR, 
NO. 1419 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA. 


Cloths, Cassimeres and Vestings always on hand. 





